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THE  PROJECTED  BUENOS  AIRES  CONFERENCE 


On  April  14th,  Pan  American  Day  will  be  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  and  in  the  United  States.  Until  a  few  years  ago  the  celebrations 
did  not  arouse  much  enthusiasm  outside  the  United  States.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  escaped  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  imperialism  that  swept  over  Europe  in  the  eighties  and  nineties  of 
the  last  century  and  which  persisted  down  to  the  World  War.  In  our  country 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  embodiment  of  the  imperialist  philosophy.  He 
wished  the  United  States  to  play  an  important  role  in  world  affairs.  Despite 
the  first  principle  of  American  foreign  policy,  namely,  that  the  United  States 
should  avoid  becoming  involved  in  the  political  problems  of  Europe,  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Algeciras  Conference  of  1906,  though  we  had  no  stake  at 
issue.  But  generally  speaking  the  belief  in  the  White  Man’s  Burden  so 
sedulously  preached  by  Kipling  in  verse  and  story,  and  the  feeling  that  we 
should  participate  in  spreading  “civilization”  to  more  backward  areas,  were 
popular  with  the  people  of  the  United  States  especially  after  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

Those  were  the  days  of  “spheres  of  influence”  and  the  average  American 
looked  upon  Latin  America,  especially  the  Caribbean  area,  as  our  sphere  of 
influence.  This  was  made  evident  to  all  Europe  when  Germany  undertook 
to  settle  her  troubles  with  Venezuela  in  1902.  And  the  attitude  of  the  average 
American  towards  the  Latin  American  was  one  of  unquestioned  superiority. 
Even  before  the  Spanish  American  War,  in  1895,  Secretary  of  State  Olney, 
had  given  a  new  interpretation  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  his  statement  that 
“Today  the  United  States  is  practically  sovereign  on  this  continent,  and  its 
fiat  is  law  upon  the  subjects  to  which  it  confines  its  interposition.”  A  decade 
later  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  proclaimed  his  “Big  Stick”  policy,  stating 
“In  the  western  hemisphere,  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  may  force  the  United  States,  however  reluctantly,  in  flagrant  cases  of 
of  such  wrong  doing  or  impotence,  to  the  exercise  of  an  international  police 
power.”  Ten  years  later  President  Wilson  asserted  our  “Non-Recognition” 
policy  to  the  effect  that  when  Latin  American  countries  changed  their  govern¬ 
ments  in  other  than  constitutional  ways,  meaning  by  revolutions,  the  govern¬ 
ments  would  not  be  recognized  by  the  United  States.  Moreover,  during  the 
war  and  for  a  decade  afterward  we  followed  a  policy  of  intervention  in  the 
smaller  countries  of  the  Caribbean  area.  During  all  this  time  we  professed 
a  fraternal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Latin  American  peoples.  The  “Big 
Stick”  policy  was  associated  in  the  American  public  mind  with  a  “Big  Brother” 
policy. 
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All  these  actions  were  deeply  resented  by  the  Latin  American  peoples  who 
viewed  the  United  States  with  suspicion  and  distrust.  Criticism  of  the  United 
States  throughout  Latin  America  increased  in  amount  and  bitterness  and  was 
found  also  in  the  most  influential  journals  of  Europe.  Fortunately  our  gov¬ 
ernment  waked  up  to  the  danger  of  the  misunderstanding  before  it  was  too 
late.  Our  marines  were  withdrawn  from  the  Caribbean,  the  Platt  Amendment 
was  abrogated,  and  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  wiping  out  differences  of  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  former  treaty,  has  recently  been  signed.  Moreover,  President 
Roosevelt’s  definition  of  an  aggressor  state  as  one  whose  troops  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  another,  and  the  successful  outcome  at  Montevideo  of  Secretary 
Hull’s  efforts  at  reconciliation  convinced  Latin  Americans  that  the  “Big  Stick” 
policy  and  the  “Big  Brother”  policy  had  really  given  way  on  our  part  to  the 
“Good  Neighbor”  policy. 

President  Roosevelt  has  now  suggested  to  the  other  members  of  the  Pan 
American  Union  that  a  conference  be  convened  at  Buenos  Aires  to  consider 
their  “joint  responsibility  and  their  common  need  of  rendering  less  likely  in 
future  the  outbreak  or  continuation  of  hostilities  between  them.”  In  view  of 
the  dangerous  situation  that  exists  in  Europe  and  also  in  the  Far  East,  such 
a  conference  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  nations  of  this  hemisphere  have  many 
common  interests  and  objectives.  They  may  not  be  able  to  exert  sufficient 
influence  to  maintain  collective  security  throughout  the  world,  but  there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  they  can  do  so  for  the  western  hemisphere.  Such 
action  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
namely,  to  maintain  international  peace  and  with  the  policy  of  the  League 
to  approve  any  and  every  justifiable  means  to  realize  that  aim.  It  would 
naturally  be  expected  that  the  League  would  favor  the  holding  of  the  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires,  which  might  have  momentous  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

No  agenda  has  as  yet  been  disclosed  and  it  may  be  that  only  matters  will 
be  discussed  that  follow  directly  from  the  specific  nature  of  the  President’s 
suggestion  but  it  may  also  be  that  in  addition  to  the  problems  conforming 
most  closely  to  the  President’s  call,  others  will  be  suggested  for  consideration. 
One  of  these  might  readily  be  an  extension  of  Mr.  Hull’s  tariff  policy  to  other 
countries  of  Latin  America  where  the  difficulties  are  greater  than  with  the 
countries  with  which  arrangements  have  already  been  agreed  upon.  The 
most  difficult  would  be  a  possible  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  to  “continentalize”  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  make  it  a  multilateral 
rather  than  a  unilateral  statement.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  originally  a 
pronouncement  against  a  contemplated  European  action  that,  in  the  language 
of  the  Doctrine,  was  “dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.”  The  right  on  our 
part  always  to  maintain  our  peace  and  safety  would  not  be  affected  in  any 
way  were  the  Latin  American  states  to  issue  statements  similar  in  objective 
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to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  vis-a-vis  Europe.  If  economic  and  political  problems 
will  naturally  occupy  most  attention  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  important  cultural 
relations  will  not  be  overlooked. 

Every  lover  of  peace  will  hope  that  the  good  will  atmosphere  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  Montevideo  conference  will  be  present  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
that  as  fine  results  will  be  forthcoming. 

Stephen  Duggan. 

RECENT  STRIDES  LN  EDUCATION  IN  IRAN 

Walter  A.  Groves 
Dean,  Alborz  College  of  Teheran 

To  do  nothing  more  than  list  the  achievements  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
of  Iran  during  the  past  year  would  carry  us  beyond  the  space  possible  for  this 
brief  article.  One  can  only  give  a  resume  of  the  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Behind  all  this  activity  lies  the  foresight  and  energy  stimulated  by 
the  leadership  of  His  Majesty,  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi. 

Perhaps  no  event  during  the  past  year  attracted  more  attention,  both  within 
and  without  the  country,  than  the  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Iran’s  great  national  poet,  Ferdosi.  The  main  feature  of  this 
celebration  was  the  congress  of  world  famous  orientalists  held  in  Teheran 
in  Mehr,  1313  (October,  1934).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  the  dele¬ 
gates  traveled  to  Meshed  to  assist  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  tomb  erected  at  Tus,  near  Meshed,  over  the  grave  of  the  poet.  His 
Majesty,  Reza  Shah,  officiated  in  person  at  these  ceremonies.  Not  only  was 
this  entire  celebration  under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  but  it 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  for  some  time,  a  very  considerable  educational 
influence  in  the  New  Iran.  This  celebration  indicates  the  centering  of  attention 
of  Iran’s  new  nationalism  on  its  great  nationalist  poet.  When  so  many 
countries  of  the  world  are  turning  to  their  warriors  or  politicians  for  their 
inspiration,  Iran  is  finding  the  spirit  of  its  new  life  and  virility  in  its  beloved 
poet. 

His  Majesty,  Reza  Shah  Pahlevi,  recently  placed  the  cornerstone  of 
Teheran  University,  the  new  government  university  at  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Higher  education  has  existed  for  a  number  of  years  in  Iran.  Under 
what  is  now  the  Ministry  of  Education  a  “University,”  with  work  of  a  middle 
school  grade,  was  organized  in  1851.  This  institution  still  exists  as  the  “Dar- 
ol-fonun”  (University)  Middle  School.  Other  schools  were  founded  as  follows: 
School  of  Law  and  Political  Science — 1899 
Medical  School — 1851  (As  part  of  the  University) 
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Normal  College — in  1921  as  a  Middle  School 
in  1929  as  a  College 

Government  Agricultural  College — 1929 
Theological  College — reorganized  in  1931 

With  the  exception  of  the  new  theological  college,  the  government  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  the  State  Teachers’  College,  all  of  these  institutions  were 
located  in  rented  buildings  of  varying  degrees  of  usefulness.  With  the  formu¬ 
lation  and  approval  by  Parliament  on  June  29,  1934  of  a  new  fundamental 
law  for  the  organization  of  the  State  University,  all  this  has  been  changed. 
One  University  consisting  of  six  major  faculties  has  been  organized.  For 
the  time  being  these  comprise  the  sections  of  science;  of  arts  and  literature; 
of  engineering;  of  law,  political  science,  diplomacy,  and  commerce;  of  medi¬ 
cine,  dentistry  and  pharmacy;  and  of  philosophy  and  theology.  A  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  city  of  Teheran  has  been  bought  for  the 
new  University.  The  anatomy  laboratory  building  was  put  into  use  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1935.  With  the  exception  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and 
the  State  Teachers’  College,  all  the  remaining  faculties  of  Teheran  University 
will  be  moved  to  this  new  location. 

Equally  impressive  strides  have  been  made  in  other  fields.  A  new  building 
for  a  normal  school  of  middle  school  grade,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  is  almost  completed.  This  is  only  one  of  the  twenty-five  such 
schools  which  are  planned  for  important  strategic  centres  all  over  Iran.  A 
new  type  of  elementary  school  for  Iran  has  been  launched  with  boys  and  girls 
studying  together  in  the  first  four  classes  of  the  elementary  school  under 
women  teachers.  These  are  startling  innovations  for  a  Moslem  country  where 
men  and  women,  and  even  boys  and  girls,  have  had  little  or  no  communication 
outside  of  the  intimate  family  circles. 

REVISED  EDITION  OF 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION; 

ITS  ORGANIZATION,  AIMS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Owing  to  the  many  requests  received  for  information  regarding  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  activities  of  this  Institute  and  because  of  the  increased  scope  of  its 
work  since  1928  when  the  first  edition  of  this  pamphlet  appeared,  a  revised 
and  enlarged  edition  has  just  been  published.  The  booklet  gives  a  general 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  and  a  description  of  its  specific 
activities  including  the  Foreign  Lecturers’  Bureau,  with  a  partial  list  of  lec¬ 
turers  circuited  since  its  founding;  a  description  and  list  of  the  various 
fellowships  available  and  of  the  student  exchanges  carried  on  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute;  a  complete  list  of  Institute  publications,  and  a  list  of  the  Institute’s 
representatives  and  correspondents  in  foreign  countries.  Copies  of  this 
pamphlet  are  available  upon  request. 
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STUDENT  LIFE  IN  GERMANY  * 

( Part  One ) 

Waldo  Furgason,  Stanford  University 

I  was  privileged  to  spend  the  academic  year  1934-35  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  Germany,  through  the  generosity  of  the  American-German  Student 
Exchange  of  the  Institute  of  International  Education.  Although  I  visited 
several  German  cities,  most  of  my  time  was  spent  as  a  student  of  the  Biological 
Sciences  at  the  University  of  Munich’s  splendid  Zoological  Institute,  built 
and  equipped  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  1932.  My  impressions  of 
student  life  refer  chiefly  to  this  university. 

To  me  the  most  fundamental  differences  between  an  institution  such  as 
Stanford  and  a  university  such  as  that  of  Munich  are  those  which  centre  in 
what  we  call  “campus  life.”  At  Stanford,  the  entire  university  constitutes  a 
separate  community  in  which  the  lives  of  the  individual  members  are  neces¬ 
sarily  integrated  to  form  a  distinct  unit.  This  integration  is  further  enhanced 
by  administrative  and  student  organizations  which  provide  academic  and 
social  supervision  and  guidance.  Moreover,  there  is  here  present  a  real,  yet 
intangible,  atmosphere  which  we  are  prone  to  call  “school  spirit,”  a  collective 
attitude  of  mind  which  seeks  its  best  expression  in  the  common  loyalty  to 
those  things  which  we  have  grown  to  appreciate  as  representing  the  finest  at 
Stanford,  it  is  our  loyalty  to  “Alma  Mater.” 

This  campus  life  and  school  spirit  does  not  exist  in  Munich,  partly  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  campus  as  such  and  partly  for  other  reasons.  The  social  as 
well  as  the  academic  organization  of  the  university  stresses,  not  the  life  of  the 
university  community,  but  the  independent  life  of  the  individual  student. 

After  registration,  an  amazingly  complicated  process,  the  individual 
student  sinks  into  oblivion  as  far  as  the  university  is  concerned.  Where  or 
how  he  lives,  whether  or  not  he  ever  attends  any  lectures,  is  of  no  interest 
to  the  university.  He  may  even  leave  the  city,  as  Munich  students  often  do,  to 
spend  days,  weeks,  or  even  months  enjoying  winter  sports  in  the  Alps,  to  set 
out  on  a  long  hiking  trip,  or  to  bicycle  or  motor  to  places  of  interest.  At 
the  end  of  the  semester  the  student  must  return  to  “check  out.” 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Munich  student  never  takes  his  academic 
work  seriously.  In  fact,  when  he  approaches  his  university  studies  there  is 
usually  evident  the  same  remarkable  capacity  for  thoroughness  and  an  intense 
application  which  seems  to  have  become  almost  a  national  trait.  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  especially  that  complete  freedom  is  allowed  each  student  to  live, 
and  to  work  or  play,  as  he  chooses.  Regular  courses  are  given  and  lectures 

*  Talk  given  over  Station  K.G.O.  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 
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occur  as  scheduled,  but  attendance  is  never  noted  and  examinations  are  not 
required.  However  there  are  days  of  reckoning  when  a  student  presents  him¬ 
self  as  a  candidate  for  a  diploma  or  university  degree.  He  must  then  submit 
to  a  series  of  extensive  examinations.  He  must  satisfy  the  various  professors 
of  his  chosen  fields  that  he  has  acquired  sufficient  information  and  training 
to  justify  the  diploma  sought.  Some  students  prefer  to  get  this  information 
by  attending  every  available  lecture  or  discussion  on  the  subject  of  their  inter¬ 
ests.  Others  completely  ignore  these  lectures  and  depend  upon  their  own 
investigations  and  reading.  Some  attend  lectures  at  other  universities  and 
still  others  employ  tutors.  But  whatever  method  is  employed,  it  is  the  student 
himself  who  is  solely  responsible  for  his  academic  development  and  it  is  his 
own  initiative  or  procrastination  which  determines  his  progress.  He  is  defi¬ 
nitely  not  a  unit  of  an  integrated  campus  life  but  is  rather  a  self-sufficient 
individual  quite  independent  of  the  university,  socially  and  scholastically. 

In  addition  to  student  duels,  which  are  again  in  popular  favor,  there  is 
great  interest  and  participation  in  sports,  but  these  are  individual  sports  rather 
than  organized  group  activities  of  the  universities.  Swimming,  tennis,  soccer, 
sail-boating,  skating,  skiing,  and  mountain-climbing  are  all  very  popular,  and 
extended  trips  on  foot,  bicycle  or  motorcycle  are  frequently  undertaken.  A 
healthy  vigorous  generation  of  students  is  one  of  the  Nazi  aspirations,  and 
there  is  ample  proof  that  it  is  not  only  the  mind  that  is  being  trained. 
Students  these  days  must  also  know  the  meaning  of  hard  physical  labor.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  the  university,  or  even  if  already  registered,  each  student  must 
spend  six  months  in  a  labor  camp.  Here  he  lives  in  army  barracks  and  under 
strict  military  discipline  and  works  alongside  the  peasant  boys  and  sons  of 
laborers,  a  situation  which  would  have  been  unthinkable  in  pre-Nazi  days.  I 
have  known  sons  of  prominent  German  families  who  have  returned  from  this 
experience  with  calloused  hands,  hardened  muscles,  and  a  new  understanding 
and  respect  for  the  other  strata  of  society.  These  work  camps  are  bringing 
about  a  more  democratic  spirit  in  the  student  life  of  Germany  today. 

Loyalties  and  group  enthusiasms  are  directed  toward  the  Fatherland,  not 
toward  the  university.  Student  life  is  inseparably  welded  to  the  political  life 
of  their  nation.  The  same  kind  of  mob  excitement  which  throbs  in  our  uni¬ 
versity  stadia  can  be  felt  in  the  great  assemblies  of  students  listening  to 
speeches  by  their  student  party  leaders  or  hearing  the  stirring  oratory  of  the 
Reichschancellor,  Adolf  Hitler.  I  shall  long  remember  the  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  filling  the  great  lecture  hall  as  the  students  listened  to  the  radio  reports 
of  the  Saar  Plebiscite.  The  tenseness  and  pent-up  emotions  of  that  great  crowd 
would  have  offered  an  ideal  situation  for  an  American  college  yell-leader. 
But  this  vast  emotional  surging  was  never  expressed  in  terms  of  university 
loyalty,  it  burst  forth  in  an  overwhelming  rendition  of  the  official  Nazi  song 
and  the  extremely  moving  “Deutschland,  Deutschland  fiber  alles.” 
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RUSKIN  COLLEGE,  OXFORD 

A.  Barratt  Brown,  the  Principal 

The  purpose  of  Ruskin  College  is  to  provide  residential  adult  education 
for  working-class  men  and  women.  It  offers  many  advantages  to  American 
students  of  social  study  and  research. 

Although  the  College  is  not  a  constituent  college  of  Oxford  University,  it 
is  a  “recognized  institution”  and  students  who  are  graduates  of  other  universi¬ 
ties  are  admitted  to  examination  for  the  University  of  Oxford  Diploma  in 
Economics  and  Political  Science  in  the  course  of  one  year,  and  will  be 
allowed  to  sit  under  similar  conditions  for  a  Diploma  in  Public  Administra¬ 
tion  which  is  shortly  to  be  introduced.  Research  degree  courses  are  also 
obtainable  by  students  resident  at  the  College,  though  membership  of  St. 
Catherine’s  Society  (an  organization  for  university  students  not  in  residence 
in  a  university  college)  is  essential  to  admission  for  degrees. 

Research  facilities  in  Oxford  are  excellent  with  regard  both  to  material 
and  to  expert  assistance.  Professors,  lecturers,  and  librarians  are  always 
willing  to  give  advice  and  guidance  to  research  students  from  overseas.  The 
Bodleian  Library  is  probably  the  finest  university  library  in  the  world,  and 
is  exceedingly  rich  in  historical  material.  The  Codrington  Library  at  All 
Souls  in  valuable  for  legal  studies,  and  Rhodes  House  has  an  extensive  library 
of  books  and  documents  concerning  the  British  Commonwealth  and  America. 
For  social  and  economic  studies  the  resources  of  the  Bodleian  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  Barnett  House  Library. 

The  Oxford  region  is  also  rich  in  local  documents  bearing  on  the  course 
of  English  history.  The  Records  of  the  Oxfordshire  Quarter  Sessions  kept 
at  the  County  Hall  in  Oxford  provide  an  easily  accessible  collection  of  original 
documents  covering  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Numerous  collec¬ 
tions  of  records  also  exist  within  easy  reach  of  Oxford  in  the  towns  and 
churches  of  the  Cotswold  country. 

Students  who  are  interested  in  the  various  aspects  of  adult  education  can 
get  help  from  the  library  and  staff  of  Rewley  House,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Oxford  University  Delegacy  for  Extra-Mural  Studies  and  the  District  Office 
of  the  Workers’  Educational  Association,  as  well  as  from  Ruskin  College  itself. 

CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
LONDON  UNIVERSITY 

Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  science,  are  no  longer  compulsory  subjects 
as  entrance  requirements  for  London  University.  Some  time  ago  candidates 
were  permitted  to  substitute  botany,  chemistry  or  physics  for  the  ancient 
languages.  Now  applicants  may  offer  either  French  or  German,  while  neither 
science  nor  classics  will  hereafter  be  required. 
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STUDENT  ENROLMENT  IN  FOREIGN  UNIVERSITIES 
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Italy  .  28,026  44,906  44,460  47,723  51,003  81.9 

JapanIZ)  .  9,527  50,727  67,555  69,985  70,16213)  636.5 

Latvia  .  2,088  7,194  8,577  8,584  8,066  286.3 

Norway  .  2,294  4,154  4,622  5,164  5,387  134.9 

Poland  .  15,20314)  37,125  48,155  51,770  49,59915)  226.2 
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15)  Approximate  figure.  16)  Universities  and  Polytechnical  Schools,  Swiss  and  foreign  students  together;  the  figures  for  Swiss  students 
only  are  1913:  4,892;  1925  :  6,164;  1932  :  6,973;  1934:  7,783.  These  figures  prove  that  there  is  a  heavier  increase  in  Swiss  students 
(59.1%)  than  there  is  in  total  enrolments  (11.2%).  The  number  of  foreign  students  influences  in  a  similar  way,  though  to  a  smaller 
extent,  the  total  results  in  a  number  of  countries,  particularly  in  France,  with  16,277  foreign  students  in  1932;  in  Germany  with  6,558;  in 
Austria  with  8,267,  etc.  17)  1923-24.  18)  1926.  19)  1920-21;  approximate  figure. 


NOTES 


Mr.  Hubert  Howard,  son  of  Lord  Howard  of  Penrith,  who  until  recently 
has  been  connected  with  Sheed  and  Ward  Company  in  New  York,  has  returned 
to  London  where  he  will  act  as  the  representative  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

111 

The  third  session  of  the  inter-University  project  for  a  ten  weeks’  intensive 
study  group  for  mature  scholars  in  the  Russian  language,  will  be  held  this 
year  at  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  California.  This  is  being 
offered  by  the  University  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations.  The  project  was  initiated  in  the  summer  of  1934  at  Harvard  and 
held  the  following  year  at  Columbia  University. 

An  intensive  training  course  in  elementary  Russian  for  a  limited  number 
of  students  will  be  held  at  the  Harvard  summer  session,  also  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 

-til 

Dr.  Emlyn  Williams,  one  time  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Wales,  Ph.D. 
of  Charles  University,  and  former  Lecturer  at  the  State  College  of  Technology 
in  Prague,  who  has  been  foreign  correspondent  for  the  English  and  American 
press  in  Prague,  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  will  address  the  International  Institutes 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  as  follows:  Bethel  College, 
Kansas,  June  9-15;  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  June  17-20;  Mid-West  Institute 
at  Evanston,  Illinois,  June  22-26;  New  England  Institute,  Wellesley,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  June  29-July  3.  He  will  be  available  in  the  neighborhood  of  those 
institutions  during  the  periods  mentioned  as  well  as  in  New  York  shortly 
before  June  9th.  Dr.  Williams’  lecture  subjects  are:  Present-day  Germany; 
Czechoslovakia;  and  Central  Europe  Today.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  from  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  20  South  Twelfth 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

i  i  i 

Dr.  Klaus  Mehnert,  formerly  General  Secretary  of  the  Deutsche  Gesell- 
schaft  zum  Studium  Osteuropas  and  Assistant  in  the  Deutscher  Akademischer 
Austauschdienst  in  Berlin,  has  been  invited  to  give  two  lecture  courses  at  the 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  California  on  Modern  Political  Thought 
in  Europe  and  Political  and  Economic  Problems  of  Present-day  Europe. 
Although  a  German  citizen,  Dr.  Mehnert  was  born  in  Russia,  speaks  the  Rus¬ 
sian  language  fluently  and  has  spent  considerable  time,  including  the  past 
year,  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  where  he  has  acted  as  press  correspondent.  On  his  way 
to  California  he  is  making  a  three-months’  visit  in  the  Far  East.  From  the 
middle  of  August  until  November,  Dr.  Mehnert  will  be  available  for  lectures, 
first  in  the  northern  and  later  in  the  southern  part  of  this  country.  His  lecture 
subject  include  The  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and  Fifty  Thousand  Miles 
Through  the  Soviet  Union.  For  further  information  address  this  Institute. 
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M.  Jules  Romains,  French  dramatist  and  novelist,  expects  to  arrive  in 
New  York  on  June  2nd  on  his  way  to  California.  He  will  be  available  for  a 
few  lectures  (in  French)  for  ten  days  in  New  York  and  on  June  14th  and  15th, 
in  Chicago.  M.  Romains  will  also  be  available  for  lectures  at  Summer  Ses¬ 
sions  during  August.  Lecture  subjects:  How  and  why  l  wrote  Les  Hommes  de 
Bonne  Volonte;  My  Recollections  as  a  Dramatist;  The  Franco-German  Prob¬ 
lem;  The  Role  of  L’ Esprit  Franqais;  Peace  in  Europe  and  in  the  World;  The 
Reading  Public. 

i  i  i 

Professor  Nichola  Ottokar,  Professor  of  Medieval  History  at  the 
University  of  Florence,  will  be  available  for  lectures  in  this  country  next 
fall.  Lecture  subjects:  The  History  of  the  Medieval  City-Communer ;  Cul¬ 
tural  and  Artistic  Manifestations  of  the  Early  European  Cities.  For  further 
information  address  Professor  Ottokar,  48  via  di  Della  Robbia,  Florence, 
Italy. 

i  i  1 

Dr.  Torquato  Carlo  Giannini,  Professor  of  Admiralty  Law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rome,  will  be  available  for  lectures  in  this  country  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  Dr.  Giannini,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Jurisprudence  of  Madrid  and  a  former  lecturer  at  the 
Universities  of  Macerata  and  Ferrara,  has,  as  Commissioner  of  Emigration, 
represented  the  Italian  government  at  many  international  conferences.  His 
lecture  subjects  include  the  following:  Evolution  of  Maritime  Legislation; 
Comparative  Admiralty  Law;  Is  Machinery  a  Factor  of  Unemployment? 
Madness  of  Speed  and  Illusion  of  Progress;  Benefits  and  Dangers  of  Mechan¬ 
ized  Transport  Systems;  Effects  of  Machinery  in  War;  Collective  Bargains  in 
a  Corporate  State. 

i  -t  i 

Professor  Bernard  Fay  of  the  College  de  France,  who  will  lecture  in  this 
country  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  will  speak  on  the  following  subjects: 
Communism  in  1936;  The  Balance  Sheet  of  Dictatorship  in  1936;  The  Con¬ 
flict  between  Democracy  and  Science;  The  Rise  of  Liberalism  and  the  Franco- 
American  School  of  Liberalism  (1778-1850)  ;  The  Meaning  and  Action  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  18 th  Century;  Poetry  in  the  Modern  World;  Modern 
American  Prose,  Its  National  and  International  Meaning;  Gertrude  Stein 
as  a  Poet.  Topics  for  Summer  School  courses:  The  Rise  and  Decline  of 
Democracy  from  1776  to  1936;  The  Revolution  in  Letters  between  1870  and. 
1936;  Intellectual  History  of  the  18 th  Century  Revolutions,  American  and 
European. 
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The  following  administrators  are  now  in  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation:  Mr.  William  J.  Adey,  Director  of 
Education,  Adelaide,  Australia;  Mr.  Edward  A.  Borland,  Librarian,  Ger- 
miston  Public  Library,  Germiston,  South  Africa;  Rev.  Andries  Dreyer, 
Archivist,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa;  Mr.  E.  P.  Eltham,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Technical  Schools,  Melbourne,  Australia;  Dr.  H.  L.  Fowler,  Department  of 
Psychology,  University  of  Western  Australia,  Perth,  Australia;  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Harvey,  Headmaster,  North  Sydney  Boys’  High  School,  Sydney,  Australia; 
Mr.  C.  E.  Fletcher,  Chief  Inspector  of  School,  Department  of  Education, 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  Australia;  Professor  William  Riddet,  Department  of 
Dairying,  Massey  Agricultural  College,  Palmerston,  New  Zealand. 

ill 

The  Conference  on  Hispanic-American  Affairs,  sponsored  by  the  George 
Washington  University  Centre  of  Inter-American  Studies,  which  is  to  be  held 
this  summer,  will  have  for  its  subject,  South  American  Dictators  during  the 
First  Century  of  Independence. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCES 

The  International  Society  of  Microbiology  will  hold  its  second  congress 
in  London  from  July  25th  to  August  1st. 

An  International  Dental  Congress  will  take  place  in  Vienna  from  August 
2nd  to  8th. 

A  meeting  of  the  International  Committee  of  Historical  Sciences  will  be 
held  in  Bucharest  the  middle  of  April. 

The  Twenty-eighth  World  Congress  of  Students  of  Esperanto  will  be  held 
in  Vienna  in  August.  Forty  countries,  including  the  United  States,  will 
participate. 

An  International  Sunday  School  Conference  will  be  held  at  Oslo,  July 
6-12th. 

The  Seventh  World  Conference  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations  is  to  be  held  in  Tokyo,  August  2-7,  1937. 

The  International  Union  against  Tuberculosis  will  hold  its  tenth  con¬ 
ference  in  Lisbon  from  September  7  to  10th. 

An  International  Congress  of  Mathematicians  will  be  held  at  Oslo, 
July  13-18th. 

The  International  Congress  of  the  History  of  Art  will  be  held  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  August  31-September  9th.  Opening  at  Basel,  it  will  move  to  Zurich  for 
two  days,  to  Berne  for  three  days,  to  Lausanne  for  one  day  and  will  close 
at  Geneva. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  International  Student  Service  will  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  July  28-August  4th. 
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The  International  Student  Confederation  will  hold  its  eighteenth  annual 
meeting  in  Sofia,  August  15-22nd. 

An  International  Student  Congress  will  be  held  in  Budapest,  August  28- 
September  8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Club  of  Budapest. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  1935  Educational  Yearbook  of  the  International  Institute  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  edited  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  is  the  first  interna¬ 
tional  survey  ever  made  in  the  field  of  the  work  of  teachers’  associations.  It 
contains  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  subject  from  the  following  countries: 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  England 
and  Wales,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Poland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  United  States. 

i  i  i 

Educational  Abstracts,  a  new  periodical  devoted  to  providing  a  compre¬ 
hensive  series  of  abstracts  of  both  American  and  foreign  literature,  will 
be  published  bimonthly  by  Educational  Abstracts,  230  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

1  1  i 

The  February,  1936,  issue  of  Progressive  Education  is  devoted  to  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Mexico  and  contains  articles  on  all  phases  of  the  subject. 

iri 

Reconstruction  in  Hungary,  1924-35,  a  bibliography  of  magazine  articles, 
which  will  be  of  interest  and  assistance  to  students  of  Hungarian  affairs,  has 
been  compiled  by  Miss  Meda  Lynn,  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Hungarian- 
American  Society.  Published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  Price  35  cents. 

i  i  i 

A  Guide  to  the  Leading  Chinese  Periodicals  by  Mousheng  Lin,  published 
by  the  China  Institute  of  America  in  New  York,  contains  a  list  of  157  leading 
Chinese  periodicals  classified  under  four  main  divisions  as  follows:  Biblio¬ 
graphy  and  Library;  Humanities;  Social  Sciences;  Natural  Sciences  and 
Technology. 

r  r  i 

The  1936  edition  of  The  Year  Book  of  Education  is  now  available.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  association  with  the  University  of  London  Institute  of  Education  by 
Evans  Brothers,  London.  Price  35/. 
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